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Business Review and Prospect 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Activity in the durable goods industries in the North 
and East continues at a high rate, and is expected to 
maintain this level during the remainder of this month. 
Reflecting this situation, Barron’s business index (ad- 
justed for long-term industry and population growth) 
advanced to 89.7 in the week ended December 2, the 
best level since March, 1937. In fact, since 1930 the 
current level has been surpassed only twice—in the last 
two weeks in December, 1936, and two weeks in 1937 
when at the end of February the index reached 91.6. 
Indexes for which no adjustments are made for industry 
and @population trends, and which, like the Federal 
Reserve Board index, are based on the period 1923- 
25100, actually register as high now as at the peak 
of activity in 1929. These indexes, however, are mis- 
leading unless allowance is made at least for the increase 
in population which has taken place during the past 
fifteen years. 

What the business situation will be after the turn of 
the year is a subject of much discussion. In a number 
of lines—iron and steel, machine tools, aircraft, ship- 
building, railway equipment—orders now on the books 
insure a good rate of operations during the early months 
of 1940. But with the slowing down of incoming orders 
and a paring away of the backlog of accumulated orders, 
a decline in operating rates is foreshadowed. 

It is significant that business men more and more are 
taking the position that, irrespective of war developments, 
the problem of turning the upswing started by the war 
into a sound and lasting recovery is a domestic problem. 
The sharp rise which began in September as a forward 
buying movement in materials has broadened into a 
revival of capital expenditures; and the problem now is 
to establish national policies which will encourage do- 
mestic enterprise and carry the recovery forward. 

It is extremely fortunate that the attempt to direct 
public attention from domestic problems to the foreign 
situation has thus far been unsuccessful. There is now 
a possibility, with the presidential nominating conven- 
tions only six months away, that the policies and pro- 
grams of the candidates respecting such problems as 
those presented by the railroads, public utilities, agri- 
culture, and national finance will be clearly and honestly 
presented to the public. Always in the past when con- 
ditions reached a critical stage in our national affairs, 
leadership appeared to meet the situation in at least 
a fairly adequate manner. A sound economic program 
for the basic industries of the country is now imperative 
if we are to avoid a recurrence of business stagnation 
after a few months of normal activity and the ultimate 
bogging down of the entire economic structure. We still 
have nine million men unemployed; forty per cent of 
the Nation’s railroads are now in bankruptcy; our 
national deficit will again run into several billions of 
dollars; and no electric power policy has yet been evolved 
which would permit this industry to exercise its full 


For Other Texas Data, See Statistical 


influence upon the economy of the Nation. Moreover, 
much as the construction industry has been fostered by 
governmental action during the past three years or more, 
residential building is still only a third of that fifteen 
years ago, to say nothing of the continued low ebb of 
private commercial, and industrial construction. Surely 
there must be a huge pent-up demand for building con- 
struction of all types awaiting the time when private 
enterprise can safely make plans extending some distance 
into the future. 

That industry is becoming more of the 
lower-price higher-volume economics is evidenced by the 
resolutions recently adopted in the annual convention 
of the American Congress of Industry. In substance, 
the new platform states that business had better look 
to its own affairs and its own policies, and that such 
policies should have for their end objective an exten- 
sion of the benefits of technological advancement to the 
consuming public in the form of better quality goods 
at lower prices. The Automobile industry is a striking 
example of this philosophy in actual operation. Cannot 
the same principle be applied in the construction, the 
transportation, the steel, and allied industries? If busi- 
ness leadership rises to the challenge now presented to 
it there is strong likelihood that political leadership will 
also arise to supplement it. 


conscious 


Texas BusINess 


With industrial production in the North and East at 
near record levels, and with the expectation that this 
rate of activity will approximately be maintained through 
the first six months of 1940 at least, the outlook for 
Texas industry and trade remains favorable. National 
consumption of mineral and agricultural raw materials 
of which Texas has great surpluses is expected to be 
well above 1939, and the demand for these products 
promises to be reflected in both greater output and 
higher prices. Thus, farm cash income and income from 
minerals (especially oil, gas, and sulphur) are expected 
to show substantial gains over both 1939 and 1938. In- 
dustrial pay rolls in Texas, identified mainly with 
consumer goods industries such as oil refining and 
food processing, should soon reflect the greater buying 
power of the State and the Nation; and in turn, trade 
and service occupations in this State should feel the 
stimulating effects of rising incomes both in agricul- 
ture and in industry. 

Although a high rate of business activity has prevailed 
in the industrial sections of the country for several 
months and substantial gains had been in progress for 
some time even before the sharp upturn at the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, the gains in Texas have thus far 
been only moderate. The composite business index 
showed virtually no change from October to November, 
and the gain over November last year was less than 
seven per cent. The following table gives the composite 
indexes together with those of the component factors 
for comparable periods. 


Tables at the End of This Publication 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS 


Nov. Nov. Oct. 

1939 1938 1939 

Employment 92.2 88.3 92.0 

Pay Rolls 95.1 90.9 96.5 
Miscellaneous Freight Carload- 

ings (Southwest District) 65.9 62.2 65.1 

Crude Runs to Stills 183.1 81.1 198.5 

Department Store Sales 101.3 99.1 100.3 

Electric Power Consumption 135.8 114.6 131.2 


COMPOSITE INDEX 99.6 93.4 99.8 


Each of the factors as well as the composite index 
shows a gain over November. 1938: but a slight decline 
from Octcber is registered in weekly pay rolls, and a 
substantial decline occurred in runs of crude oil to stills. 
The indexes of the remaining four factors show slight 
to moderate gains over October. 


Farm Casu INCOME 


Acricultural cash income in Texas during November 
as computed by this Bureau totalled $34,484,000. com- 
pared with $39.517,000 in November, 1938, and an aver- 
age of $54.223.000 for the five Novembers of the base 
period, 1928 to 1932. The November income this year 
was thus 63.6 per cent of the average November cash 
income during the base period. In November, 1938, it 
was 73.3 per cent. The indexes for each of the crop 
reporting districts as well as for the entire State are 
given in the following table. Actual computed income 
for the year to date is also included in the table. 

As in the previous two months, the districts making 
the most unfavorable showing with respect to the base 
period are those in which the income is derived pri- 
marily from cotton. The cotton marketing season is 
now virtually over, substantial amounts remaining only 
in the high plains country. In the months immediately 
ahead, farm cash income normally reaches the lowest 
level of the year. Almost the sole sources of income 


INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


Cumulative Income 


Nov. Oct. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.—Nov. 
Districts 1939 1939 1938 1939 1938 
(000 Omitted) 

1-N 82.2 100.5 96.1 $ 35,043 $ 34,803 
1-S 61.0 1565 105.8 31,568 32,626 
2 36.9 19.9 46.1 36,859 45,067 
3 65.0 19.5 71.2 19,628 20,245 
} 14.9 23.5 18.2 73,209 74,650 


) 19.8 21.7 22.4 32,969 30,726 
» 


113.1 1322 1142 22866 19,277 

7 83.4 742 86.7 34214 29,820 
8 682 48.7 79.4 34.833 38,945 
9 132.4 70.3 1084 24477 20,987 
10 297.1 543 113.6 12.283 11,469 
10-A 263.7 230.2 277.4 24,035 23,657 
STATE 63.6 56.0 73.3 381,984 382,272 


are citrus fruit, vegetables, livestock and_ livestock 
products. Should the expected increase in demand for 
these products materialize and prices strengthen, the 
indexes of farm cash income. adjusted for seasonal 
change, will soon begin to reflect this improvement. 
Actual farm cash income, however, except in the special- 
ized fruit and vegetable areas, will remain low for several 
months. Not until Texas agriculture has advanced much 
farther than at present toward a well balanced agricul- 
tural system, in which greater quantities of forage crops 
are produced, and these together with cottonseed con- 
centrates fed to livestock will the seasonal variation in 
farm cash income become less pronounced. As these 
agricultural readjustments are made, farm cash income 
during January, February, and March, now the lowest 
in the year, may be expected to show substantial gains. 

Indications now are that cash income from farm opera- 
tions in 1939 will be almost identical with that of 1938. 
Including government subsidies, however, the cash re- 
ceipts this year will be substantially above a year ago. 


F. A. BUECHEL. 


Financial 


In spite of the fact that there are billions of dollars 
of idle capital available to borrowers at interest rates 
that are, in many instances, at—or close to—record low 
levels, the contention is still advanced in some quarters 
that genuine recovery is being impeded by the inability 
of the small business concern to obtain adequate capital 
for operation and plant expansion. The Federal Admin- 
istration, since coming into office in 1933, has claimed 
that its efforts have been directed toward rehabilitating 
different elements of the business and financial system, 
and stimulating the flow of funds from financial institu- 
tions and investors to commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural producers in the hope of revivifying an eco- 
nomic system which, in 1933, was in a semiprostrate 
state. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, acting as 
the initial funds dispensing agency, first, came to the 
aid of weakened commercial banks, railroads, and insur- 
ance companies, and, then, offered its facilities and 
funds to industry—large and small. In June, 1934, the 
Federal Reserve Banks were authorized to make’ indus- 
trial loans to business concerns for working capital pur- 
poses. The banking acts of 1933 and 1935, and regula- 


tions of the bank examining authorities, modified com- 
mercial banking laws and regulations in such a way as 
to permit commercial banks much greater latitude in 
respect to loan policies. It has been the intention of the 
banking authorities to induce commercial banks to make 
term loans to industrial and commercial concerns for 
working capital and fixed capital purposes by permit- 
ting member banks to monetize, at their Federal Reserve 
Bank, the commercial paper that has received the stamp 
of approval of the member bank. 

The result of these attempts to provide the business 
system with additional capital funds has not been fully 
satisfactory to administration officials and certain na- 
tional lawmakers. Consequently, bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress designed to facilitate borrowing by 
small business men. Extensive hearings were held be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Finance in June, 1939, on two bills introduced 
in the first session of the Seventy-sixth Congress by 
Senator Mead (N.Y.)* to provide for the insurance by 

‘Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, U.S. Senate, 76th Congress, Ist Session, “To 
Provide for the Insurance of Loans to Business.” (S, 1482 and 


S. 2343.) 
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the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of loans made 
by banks to business enterprises for the purpose of en- 
abling such enterprises to increase their productions, 
extend their operations, and modernize their plants, and 
for other purposes. Subjected, in the hearings, to con- 
siderable criticism by administration officials, these 
two bills were apparently abandoned to their fate. In 
the second session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, Senator 
Mead introduced a new bill (S. 2998) that substantially 
embodied the suggestions which had been offered by Mr. 
Marriner Eccles* at the hearings referred to above. Es- 
sentially the same in its objective, but more extreme in 
the scope of its activities, this latest bill is designed to 
establish a permanent industrial loan corporation to 
assist financing institutions in making credit available to 
commercial and industrial enterprises. 

The Industrial Loan Corporation is created within the 
framework of the Federal Reserve System, and the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System comprise 
the board of directors of the Corporation. The Cor- 
poration is authorized to make loans to, discount obli- 
gations for, and purchase obligations from a commercial 
or industrial business; to purchase preferred stock in a 
corporation engaged in such a business; to make loans 
to a financing institution on the security of such obliga- 
tions or preferred stock; and to make commitments to 
make any such loans, discounts, or purchases. The bill 
limits the maturity of loans, or the retirement date of 
preferred stock, to ten years, and satisfactory installment 
payments must be arranged sufficient to amortize at least 
40 per cent of the principal amount within the ten-year 
period. 

Further, the amount of funds provided by the Cor- 
poration for any one commercial or industrial business 
and outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 
$1,000,000. In addition the Corporation is authorized 
to set aside an amount, not exceeding $25,000,000, of its 
surplus for the purpose of insuring, under certain stipu- 
lated conditions, banks whose deposits are insured under 
the F.D.I.C. against losses which they may sustain upon 
obligations resulting from loans to any commercial or 
industrial business. The capital of the Corporation 
would be provided by the Treasury out of the increment 
remaining from the reduction of the weight of the gold 
dollar on January 31, 1934. The Corporation is author- 
ized to issue its obligations in an amount not to exceed 
$500,000,000, such obligations to be fully and uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed both as to interest and principal by 
the United States. 

This bill deserves the careful consideration of business 
men and commercial bankers for, if current articles in 
the financial journals are accurately indicative, there is 
a revival of interest in Government quarters in this 
problem of financing the small business man. More- 
over, it is well to realize that the provisions of the bill, 
if enacted, would further extend the influence of the 
Government in the field of commercial banking and 
commercial and industrial business. It seems unlikely 
that commercial bankers, as a group, will favor a meas- 
ure that authorizes a government agency to enter into 
direct competition with the private banking institutions 
of the country. It is also a moot question, from the 
point of view of the business men of the Nation, whether 
the provisions of the bill are desirable. Direct govern- 


2[bid. pp. 91-96. 


ment loans to industrial concerns will provide the Gov- 
ernment with an influence in American business that will 
be more far-reaching than should be possessed by a 
government in an economic system built upon private 
ownership and operation of commercial, financial, and 
industrial business. 

But, aside from the consideration of any specific bill, 
there remains the fundamental question of whether it is 
actually true that the existing financial machinery is 
adequate to supply the credit needs of business men, or, 
if adequate, is derelict in fulfilling this essential financ- 
ing function. Unfortunately, the available evidence on 
the subject seems to be at variance. 

Prominent commercial bankers, certain outstanding 
men in high government office, and representatives of 
associations purported to represent the interests of small 
business men have taken a stand in opposition to further 
government credit or financial assistance, claiming that 
existing agencies are adequately meeting all legitimate, 
existing needs for capital and credit. Statistical studies 
of the loan experiences of the R.F.C. and such large com- 
mercial banking institutions as the National City Bank 
reveal that a very small percentage of loan applications 
are being currently rejected, and then only because the 
condition of the borrower’s business, or the nature of 
the loan request, is beyond the limits of even liberal 
financial practice. 

On the other hand, government officials of equally 
high position, representatives of the associations also 
purporting to represent the interest of the small business 
man, and certain members of Congress insist that a 
broad economic recovery is being impeded by a lack 
of funds at the disposal of would-be borrowers. In the 
words of Senator Mead, “The growing conviction is that 
far too many small concerns are suffering and failing 
as a result of the unavailability of private credit and 
capital. Evidence is piling up to confirm the contention 
that smaller enterprise is being throttled by an inade- 
quate flow of credit—the most vital and essential ele- 
ment to its progress and success. Today there is good 
reason to believe that small business is struggling in a 
‘twilight zone’ where neither commercial nor invest- 
ment banks will help him and where the Government, 
under its existing law, cannot help him so far as his 
credit needs are concerned.””* 

The small business man today has access to as many, 
in fact more, sources of credit and capital than he was 
accustomed to enjoy in the past. First, he has access 
to the commercial banking system to meet his legitimate 
working capital needs and, under present banking regu- 
lations, his requirements, to some extent, for fixed capital 
purposes. Second, he has access to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and it is noteworthy that former 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones has publicly emphasized the 
willingness of the Corporation to serve the needs of 
small business. Third, local capitalists and investors 
familiar with the history and management of a par- 
ticular business, or with the nature of a projected indus- 
trial or commercial development, offer a source of equity 
capital to business men and promoters. It is true that 
it is claimed that this source of capital has dried up, 
but, if it has, is it because other conditions preclude a 
reasonable opportunity of making a profitable venture, 
thus impairing investor confidence? If so, the remedy 





8] bid. p. 5. 
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is surely not an additional government lending agency 
to further encroach upon private enterprise and under- 
mine the stability of existing financial institutions. 
Fourth, in the past, small business concerns have grown 
and expanded into larger concerns by reinvesting earn- 
ings from operations. Here again, it is true that earn- 
ings have been small or non-existant for the majority 
of small businesses, but unless it is proved beyond doubt 
that lack of adequate finances is the major cause of the 
unprofitable situation, government sponsored loans will 
scarcely improve the situation and may ultimately result 
in larger losses to both government and business. The 
organized investment banking channels never represented 
an important source of funds to the small borrower, and 
probably do not do so at present. 

In view of the conflicting evidence on this problem, 
uncertainty as to the adequacy of available credit ma- 
chinery; doubt as to whether there is actually a sig- 
nificant unsatisfied demand for funds by legitimate bor- 
rowers, even under a liberal interpretation of the term 
“legitimate”; and the danger that political bias is in- 
volved as an influencing factor, it would appear that a 
more thorough investigation should be made of the differ- 
‘nt elements of the problem. During the past few 
years, government aid and government financing agencies 
have come to be accepted as a necessary concomitant of 
economic progress by many people, and consequently 


there is a certain unfortunate mental lassitude in oppos- 
ing further government assistance. Government as- 
sistance in a time of emergency such, for example, as 
prevailed during the banking panic in March, 1933, is 
an entirely different matter than the steady infiltration 
of government influence and, perhaps, even domination 
of the private economic and financial system of the 
country. If it is true, as some authorities believe, that 
commercial banks should confine their lending activities 
to the extension of short term working capital, and that 
other financial machinery is inadequate to meet existing 
demands, then, there is a place for a system of private 
“investment capital banks,” and a real possibility for 
profit can be expected to stimulate such a development. 

The problem of the effective availability of credit and 
capital also holds a peculiar interest to Texas at the 
present time in view of the efforts being made to further 
the industrialization of the State. Certainly a funda- 
mental question that such a program raises is whether 
adequate funds are available from private financial 
sources in the State to meet the demands of industrial 
and commercial business already in existence and opera- 
tion. Careful study of the local situation might provide 
reliable information that would be of value to those 
who are devoting their efforts to the industrialization 
program. 

Watrovus H. Irons. 


The Freight Rate Situation of the Southwest 


The United States at the present time has a Nation- 
wide railway network that renders excellent service. This 
coérdinated physical plant is, however, used in conjunc- 
tion with a number of rate systems that constitute barriers 
which hinder development in certain sections of the coun- 
try justified by the human and natural resources present 
in those regions. 

A single scheme or pattern of freight rates does not 
apply to the United States as a whole. Instead there 
exists a group of regionalized rate structures between 
which many inequalities exist. Originally freight rates 
were a mixture of the ideas and needs of each of the 
railroads. To lessen this confusion the railroads in the 
various regions of the country formed organizations for 
coordinating rate-making activities, but no plan that 
applies to making freight rates for the Nation as a 
whole has yet been put into use. 

Texas is included in a freight-rate territory known as 
Southwestern Territory which also includes Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and the portion of Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River. The most populous and richest freight- 
rate territory of the country lies roughly east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers and is known as Official Territory. 

The economic effects of regional differences in trans- 
portation charges are not measured entirely by the differ- 
ences in the total freight charges accruing to the railroads 
in the different regions of the country. Of course, the 
aggregate freight charges of the railroads have an impor- 
tant influence in regional development, but the manner 
in which these charges are spread over the different 
classes of freight, or, to use a phrase from transportation 
parlance, the way in which the transportation burden is 


distributed, has a much greater effect on regional develop- 
ment than the amount of the charges collected. 

In one region, for instance, freight charges may be 
so distributed among the articles of commerce as to 
result in relatively low rates on manufactured goods, 
while in another region relatively low rates on raw 
materials and high ones on manufactured articles may 
be the characteristic features of the rate structure. Con- 
tinuation of such divergent systems of rates may result 
in making a workshop of one region of the country 
and raw-material producers of the others with all the 
economic and social consequences which flow from such 
conditions. 

Such a situation has developed in the United States. 
Official Territory, mentioned above, has over 50 per cent 
of the population of the country and from the standpoint 
of value produces about 70 per cent of the Nation’s 
manufactured goods. On these manufactured goods the 
freight rates within Official Territory and applying from 
that territory to other rate territories of the United 
States, including the Southwest, are mile for mile the 
lowest in the country. That is, manufacturers in Official 
Territory have on the whole a cheaper rate per mile to 
Southwestern markets than manufacturers in the South- 
west have to their own markets. 

Official Territory, having an enormous concentration 
of purchasing power, acts as a powerful magnet to attract 
enormous quantities of goods, a great deal of which must 
pass over the boundaries that mark off our economically 
unsound rate-making territories. The attraction is effec- 
tive in the case of raw materials and partly-finished goods 
because of favorable rates from the outlying rate terri- 
tories, of which the Southwest is one. The territorial 
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rate barriers, however, effectively insulate against the 
attraction of manufactured goods to Official Territory 
because of the unfavorable rates on manufactured goods 
moving into that territory. These rate barriers operate 
in much the same way as a protective tariff. Finished 
goods are discouraged from coming into Official Territory 
by high freight rates and encouraged to go out by low 
freight rates. 

Railroads in Official Territory are frank in acknowl- 
edging their advantage and their desire to keep it. In 
Ex Parte 116 before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a brief filed for the Official rail lines states that 
the northeastern railroads are bound to protect the 
advantages possessed by shippers or producers on their 
lines. The northeastern railroads with the backing of 
the richest manufacturers of the country can be counted 
on as a strong foe for any other part of the country 
that applies to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
lower rates on manufactures into Official Territory. 

And what of the freight-rate structure of Southwestern 
Territory? The rate structure there is characterized by 
the highest rate level on manufactured goods in the entire 
United States. Low rates on raw materials moving out 
of the territory are also characteristic of the Southwestern 
freight-rate structure. These features have important 
effects on the economy of the region. High rates on 
manufactured goods definitely discourage manufacturing. 
While Southwestern Territory has about 10 per cent of 
the Nation’s population, it produces by value less than 
4 per cent of the country’s manufactures. On the other 
hand, low rates on raw materials moving outbound 
accelerate the production and shipment of raw materials 
without leaving an adequate deposit of wealth to com- 
pensate for their removal. The comparatively young 
Southwest can learn a lesson from the plight of the 
older Southeast which has had an economy of pre- 
dominantly raw-material production for many years. 
The lowest living standards of the United States prevail 
there. Can the Southwest expect anything better when 
its now bountiful natural resources are depleted? The 
income flowing from the manufacture of these raw mate- 
rials into finished products within the Southwest would 
in a measure make up for the removal of these irreplace- 
able natural resources. 

The natural query at this point is why have such 
conditions been allowed to exist? Those opposing lower 
freight rates for areas outside Official Territory answer 
that “transportation conditions” are less favorable in 
these areas, including Southwestern Territory, making 
the cost of transporting freight higher than in Official 


Territory. A recent study, known as Statement 3812, 
made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows, however, that costs in the 
Southwestern Region are only 1.4 per cent above the 
average cost for freight transportation in the United 
States. The high freight rates in the Southwest apparently 
cannot be justified by costs of transporting the freight. 

At present there are several items of good news per- 
taining to prospects for lower rates on goods manufac- 
tured in the Southwest. First, in conference committee 
between the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States there are bills that 
would add “region” to the list of persons, places, etc., 
between which it is unlawful to allow discrimination in 
freight rates. If it becomes illegal to discriminate be- 
tween regions in regard to freight rates, the Southwest 
should be among the first to receive a downward adjust- 
ment in many rates. 

Another source of encouragement is the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in J.C.C. Docket 
No. 27746, popularly known as the Southern Governors’ 
Case. In this case, which was decided by the narrow 
margin of one vote, the Commission allowed the lower- 
ing of rates on certain products manufactured in the 
South and shipped into Official Territory. On other 
products, however, the lowering of rates was denied. 

A third source of cheer for the Southwest is the general 
class rate investigation for all territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Class rates are the rates on which manufactured 
goods generally move in contrast to commodity rates, on 
which most bulky raw materials are transported. No 
doubt Texas will take a vigorous part in this investiga- 
tion to show that the rates assigned to finished products 
made in the State are retarding industrial growth there 
and handicapping the development of the economy of 
the entire Southwest. 

It might be pointed out that the institution of freight 
rates which will encourage industrialization in the South- 
west will give a two-fold benefit to the region: additional 
income from industrial activities and increased income 
for agriculture by making available to the farmer a 
market for his products in industrial areas near-by. 
Above all, a prosperous Southwest will contribute toward 
a healthy national economic condition. 


FraNK L. Barron, 


Associate Transportation Economist, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


The Texas Statistical Council 


In response to the invitation extended by the Bureau 
of Business Research, the following representative group 
met in the offices of the Bureau on Thursday morning, 
December 7, 1939, to discuss the advisability of formu- 
lating and adopting plans which would result in the 
better distribution of statistical material concerning the 
State of Texas. 

Those present at this meeting included: Mr. Morgan H. 
Rice, Manager, Department of Research and Statistics, 


Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas; Mr. E. M. Harris, 


Development Engineer, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Dallas; Mr. W. N. Finnegan, Humble Oil and Refin- 
ing Co., Houston; Mr. Stuart M. McGregor, Editor, The 
Texas Almanac of the Dallas News, Dallas; Mr. Harold 
M. Young, District Manager, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dallas; Mr. W. F. Crawford, 
Supervisor, Texas State Employment Service, Austin; 
Mr. Byron Mitchell, Director, Texas State Employment 
Service, Austin; Dr. C. W. Vickery, Statistician, High- 
way Planning Survey, Highway Department, Austin; 
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Mr. Walter C. Blair, Assistant Commercial Manager, 
Texas Power and Light Co., Dallas; Mr. Waldo B. Little, 
Trust Department, Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth; Dr. Watrous H. Irons and Dr. John R. Stockton, 
School of Business Administration, The University of 
Texas; A. P. Vickery, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Dr. A. B. Cox, Dr. F. A. Buechel, Mr. Elmer H. Johnson, 
and Mrs. Clara H. Lewis, of the Bureau of Business 
Research staff. 

No set program had been planned but the meeting 
had been arranged in order that those interested in 
statistical data might become better acquainted with the 
needs of each other and discuss ways and means of 
obtaining statistical information required by the firms 
represented as well as other business groups. 

Each member of the group present was asked for a 
statement concerning his own needs for statistical mate- 
rial and for an opinion as to what he considered the 
best method of securing wider distribution of data now 
available as well as the compiling of other material. 
Dr. Buechel stated that the Bureau would be glad to 
assist in carrying out whatever program the group con- 
sidered advisable for the more efficient handling of data. 
An explanation was made in some detail regarding the 
various types of work now being done by the Bureau on 
industry, natural resources, agriculture, and other sub- 
jects. Information compiled by the Bureau is distributed 
by means of the Texas Business Review, periodical re- 
ports to certain specified groups or industries, such as 
retail stores, the dairy industry, and automobile indus- 
try; also through bulletins published from time to time, 
special studies and surveys, as well as information 
supplied to individuals upon direct request. 

Data on income by counties and also for municipalities 
are greatly in demand; and although some county data 
are now available from government reports, certain pub- 
lications of the Bureau of Business Research, and other 
sources, complete data have not yet been compiled. It 
was pointed out by several members of this group that 
there is, in many instances, a tendency on the part of 
the general public to discredit data concerning an indus- 
try compiled by those engaged directly in the same 
industry. For this reason, as an example, a public agency 
or non-industrial organization such as the Bureau of 
Business Research is in a particularly favorable position 
for compiling or assembling information for use by the 
public since reports submitted by the Bureau would be 
recognized as unbiased. 

It is now planned to compile other county data sup- 
plementing data which has been assembled and published 
by the Bureau since 1900. Dr. Buechel described in some 
detail the methods now being used in making consumer 
studies. These surveys have been made with the coopera- 
tion of the chambers of commerce of the cities in which 
the surveys are made and with the aid of the teachers 
and students of the public schools. These studies serve 
as a means of supplying the most accurate information 
yet available on family budgets, per capita consumption 
of essential food products, consumer habits, and prefer- 
ences in the purchase of staple merchandise. Dr. Buechel 
commended the codperative attitude of the public school 
teachers, and stated that if we can produce reports from 
these surveys promptly, it will greatly encourage the 
teachers and parents to codperate in the work as much 


of the information disclosed by the surveys is readily 
useful to the communities in which the studies are made. 

The consensus of opinion of those present was that 
regular meetings would present an opportunity for the 
exchange of ideas and information and would be mutually 
helpful; also that a central distributing point through 
which the members of the group might be advised as 
to what statistical material is available would be invalu- 
able to all. Material already compiled by one organiza- 
tion could in this way be used by others and thus greatly 
reduce the expense and time consumed by the individual 
organizations in obtaining or compiling statistical infor- 
mation. For example, industrial surveys have been made 
by certain organizations covering subjects in areas in 
which they were primarily interested. These surveys, or 
portions of them, might well serve the purposes of other 
organizations. 

It was indicated by those present that there is a general 
need for an organization to coordinate all statistical 
information for the State as a whole, that this informa- 
tion should be on a county basis wherever possible, and 
should carry as much detail as possible. Because of the 
length of time which elapses between regular United 
States census reports, an organization which could sup- 
ply annual data for the State on many subjects now 
covered only every two, five, or ten years, would be 
particularly valuable to the State. It was suggested that 
a plan might be worked out to gather much of the data 
through the public schools in the manner used by the 
Bureau in the recent consumer surveys. 

With the idea of carrying out the foregoing objectives 
the organization to be known as “The Texas Statistical 
Council” was formed. The use of statistical information 
is becoming increasingly important to all types of busi- 
ness and industry and it is hoped that this new organiza- 
tion will fill the long-felt need for such service. 

Mr. Waldo B. Little was elected president, Mr. W. N. 
Finnegan and Mr. Stuart McGregor, vice-presidents, 
Dr. F. A. Buechel, executive secretary, and Mrs. Clara H. 
Lewis, assistant secretary. The group attending the meet- 
ing were appointed to serve as an executive committee 
for the newly-formed organization, together with Mr. L. P. 
Gabbard of A. and M. College, Mr. H. J. Struth, Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Association, and Mr. V. C. Childs 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, who were unable 
to be present. 

The immediate plans of the Council include forming 
of a constitution and by-laws and the preparing of a 
program for the next meeting in Austin. The number 
and variety of requests for information during the year 
1939 indicate the increased interest in statistical data 
concerning Texas. The Council will encourage the dis- 
tribution of accurate information about Texas and 
through the codperation of the various types of indus- 
tries affiliated with the organization much more detailed 
and up-to-date should be made available. 

Mr. Little, as president, stated that the immediate 
objective of the organization is to integrate and develop 
the various statistical data relating to Texas with the 
view to establishing a central repository or clearing house 
for information of a statistical nature relating to Texas. 

He said further that the organization should be of 
significant aid to those participating in its work through 
the mutual exchange of statistical data and sources of 
information; and should also be an aid to the future 


a 
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general development of Texas industry through the pro- 
viding of a much-needed source of authoritative and 
centralized data in regard to Texas natural resources 
and its industrial and commercial experience. 

It is hoped by those sponsoring this meeting that the 
small group represented will form a nucleus of an organi- 
zation which will attract others who are interested in 
the objectives set forth above and which will develop 
into a medium of wide service to this State. 

Ciara H. Lewis, Assistant Secretary. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET 


Indicated supplies of cotton in the United States on 
December 1 were 19,876,000 bales, compared with 19,- 
824,000 bales last year, 18,623,000 two years ago, and 
a five-year pre-depression average of 11,892,000 bales. 


THE COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE 


(In Thousands of Running 


Imports 
Carryover to 

Aug. 1 Dec. 1* 
1929-1930 2,313 104 
1930-1931 : _.. S00 14 
1931-1932___ ss nancies ORO 21 
1932-1933 ._..-_- 9,682 27 
1933-1934 8,176 16 
1934-1935. 7,746 39 
1935-1936 : : 7,138 30 
1936-1937____.____- 5,397 41 
1937-1938 eh = 1,498 31 
1938-1939_____ 11,533 54 
1939-1940 13,033 48 


*In 500-pound bales. 
+The cotton year begins August 1. 
Notre: These figures have been revised in ace 


PURCHASES OF SAVINGS BONDS 


Cost Price MATURITY VALUE 
Jan. I- Jan, 1- 

Noy. 1939 Dec. 1, 1939 Nov. 1939 Dec. 1, 1939 
Abilene $ 47,438 $ 213,226 $ 63,248 $ 284,358 

Amarillo 13,669* T 18,225* 7 
Austin 21,206 367,650 28,275 490,200 
Beaumont 27,544 432,527 36,725 576,800 
Big Spring 2:75 74,232 2,900 98,975 
Brownsville 9,919 98,851 13,225 131,800 
Brownwood 1,106 51,953 5,475 68,275 
Dallas : 146,119 2,295,731 194,825 3,060,975 
Del Rio 2,700 9,508 3,600 12,684 
El Paso 51,469 751,069 65,575 998,375 
Fort Worth 86,344 1,231,090 259,031 1,785,356 
Galveston 27.525 371,306 36,700 495,075 
Gladewater 5,625 87,846 7,500 116,750 
Harlingen 25,238 83,458 33,650 111,250 
Longview 17,625 235,631 23,500 316,725 
Marshall 2,306 60,995 3,075 81,325 
McAllen 1,744 57,151 2.325 76,355 
Palestine 9,056 133,444 13,213 180,849 
Pampa 9,806 44,514 13,075 59,430 
Paris 8,456 110,719 10,570 147,427 
Plainview 1,163 60,452 5,550 80,600 
Port Arthur 37,069 236,983 49,425 315,975 
San Angelo 30,225 150,619 40,300 200,825 
San Antonio 57,319 1,428,639 76,425 1,904,850 
San Benito 5,831 30,282 igtie 40,375 
Sherman . 9,694 77,702 11,775 103,050 
Tyler 11,063 237,938 14,750 307,248 
Waco 39,338 485,512 52,450 647,350 
Wichita Falls — 15,300 367,589 20,400 490,115 
TOTAL ___...._$ 716,403 $9,786,617 $1,095,337 $13,183,372 


tNot available. 
*Not included in total. 


sordance with revisions made by the United States Bureau 


The fact is, supplies of cotton in the United States are 
at an all time high for December. 

Exports to December | this year from August amount 
to 2,338,000 bales, compared with 1,535,000 bales last 
year, and 2,477,000 bales two years ago, and a five-year 
pre-depression average of 3,538,000 bales. 

Consumption of cotton in the United States from 
August 1 to December 1 established an all-time high 
record of 2,659,000 bales. The nearest approach to 
that figure was reached in 1927-28, when the United 
States consumed 2,508,000 bales to December 1. 

The price of cotton is now higher than it was in De- 
cember, 1938, by about 2.00 points. Middling 7%-inch 
is now about 10.50 cents, whereas, last year it was about 
8.35. The buying power price has gone up nearly as 
much, or from 10.76 cents last year to 13.26 cents now. 

\. B. Cox. 


UNITED STATES AS OF DECEMBER 1 
Bales Except as Noted) 


Government 








Estimate Consumption Exports 
as of to to Balance 
Dec. 1* Total Dec. 1 Dec. 1 otal Dec. 1 
14,919 17,336 2,286 3,252 5,538 11,798 
14,243 18,787 1,605 3,181 1,786 14,001 
16,918 23,308 1,776 2,854 1,630 18,678 
12,727 22,436 1,902 3,206 5,108 17,328 
13,177 21,399 2,068 3,360 5,428 15,971 
9,731 17,516 Lai 1,894 3,611 13,905 
10,734 17,902 1,924 2,575 1,4.9¢ 13,403 
12,407 17,845 2,482 2,303 1,785 13,060 
18,746 23,275 Itz 2,434 1.652 18,623 
12,008 23,595 2,236 1.535 ae 19,824 
11,792 24,875 2,659 2,338 1,997 19,876 
f the Census, 
LUMBER 
(In Board Feet) 
Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1939 1938 1939 
Southern Pine Mills: 
Average Weekly Production 
per unit 301,145 280,699 304,313 
Average Weekly Shipments 
per unit 309,447 306,306 362,818 
Average Unfilled Orders per 
Unit, End of Month 733,582 637,088 976,202 
Note: From Southern Pine Association. 
CEMENT 
(In Thousands of Barrels) 
Nov. \OV. Oct 
1939 1938 1939 
Texas Plants: 
Production 178 648 704 
Shipments 554 636 568 
Stocks : 882 760 958 
United States: 
Production 11,053 10,184 12,538 
Shipments 10,146 8,573 12,830 
Stocks 20,776 22,180 19,868 
Capacity Operated 02.1% 18.2% 57.2% 
Nore: From U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1939 1938 1939* 
Number 16 26 22 
Liabilities} $298 $207 $218 
Assets|| 86 116 126 
Average Liabilities per Failure|| 18 10 8 
*Revised. 


||In thousands. 
Nore: From Dun and Bradstrtet, Inc. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS 


NOVEMBER, 1939 






Estimated Percentage Change 
Number of from from 
Workers Oct. Nov. 
Employed 1939 1938 
Vanufacturing 
All Manufacturing Industries 132,819 0.7 4.5 
Food Products 
Baking 7,012 0.4 7.0 
Beverages, Carbonated 1,726 — i 9.4 
Confectionery 1,000 y Ae A 12.3 
Flour Milling 1,526 . = 69 
Ice Cream 162 9.6 - BS 
Meat Packing 3,944 2.7 - 42 
Textiles 
Cotton Textile Mills 4,063 ~ O9 8.4 
Men’s Work Clothing 3,043 2.6 2.8 
Forest Products 
Furniture 2.170 - 0.6 23.9 
Planing Mills 2,633 1.1 T 3. 
Saw Mills 11,471 aie |P ae 
Paper Products 360 - 16 + 14.5 


Printing and Publishing 











Commercial Printing 1,931 oar. | yA 
Newspaper Publishing : 4,317 0.3 0.8 
Chemical Products 
Cotton Oil Mills a 1,828 wget wee YS 
Petroleum Refining . 19,395 r + 6.2 
Stone and Clay Products 
Brick and Tile “ae eepas 772 sae fe? + 10.6 
Cement o " 1,336 -153 - 
Tron and Steel Products 
Foundries and Machine Shops. 9,820 0.9 + 47 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 1,581 > OT + 22.8 
Employment Pay Rolls 
Percentage Change Percentage Change 
Oct. 1939 Nov. 1938 Oct. 1939 Nov. 1938 
to to to to 
Nov. 1939 Nov. 1939 Nov. 1939 Nov. 1939 
Nonmanufacturing Cities 
Crude Petroleum Production — 0.6 — 15 + 16 — 40 Abilene 
Quarrying r 37 . =—"22 + OB Amarillo ieee 
Public Utilities rO6 + 53 + 31 + 82 Austin eter eee PD 
Retail Trade T ie 7 oe = OB. + 28 i 
Wholesale Trade ~ 3D Bae = RD: -4 Dallas Sn eee 
Cotton Compresses ~ if a9 Ol +MS E] Paso clogs ose cinacncenieatere 
Dyeing and Cleaning ee. Pee) See ee le eres 
Hotels - 15) = on =e oo (OS SSE 
Laundries , . “oe - 33 —- 33 t+ 46 Houston tyre See 
Pe CY 5 
Se ROI oo 
LOSS eee 
a 
Wichita Falls _— ~~~. 
RUMRIN) o  inas 
*No change. 


Prepared from reporte from representative Texas establishments te the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with 





Estimated 


Percentage Change 


Amount of from from 
Weekly Oct. Nov. 
Pay Roll 1939 1938 

$2,568,507 - 29 + 6.4 
164,369 i + 11.4 


30,982 as 
10,246 
35,920 r 

9,323 = 


101,386 


hen 


72.749 
26,949 


42,210 
38,502 r 
152,531 = 
4,893 


54,171 = 
119,803 = 


26,329 << 
696,855 


11,138 
21,248 


260,150 zs 
30,747 


Employment 
Percentage Change 


Oct. 1939 Nov. 1938 


to to 
Nov. 1939 Nov. 1939 


— ie = ip 
1 Sab aa 
+07 ~— 85 
— 03. 64 
=— 20 + 22 
ae Geass | § 
r O06 — O04 
ren — 4 
— 03 +105 
- Wa Tiss 
+09 + 44 
= 42° = 28 

. + 7. 
— £8 TTS 
+ O02 t+ 46 


the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


10.0 
11.4 


6.3 -10.1 
13.8 = OD 
1.2 + 25 


“Ing 


aN 


4.8 


+ 23.5 


Pay Rolls 


Percentage Change 


Oct. 1939 Nov. 1938 


to to 
Nov. 1939 Nov. 1939 


= 72° +isp 
- 5.1 +203 
+07 =— 43 
= a oe 
=e oe 
=n a Oe 
=a ar ee 
= Op ~~. 20 
— 40 +10.6 
= aon 
= a TS 
=a —s6 
+ 1R -F 9B 
— 85 —i125 
= 15 7+ 45 
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NOVEMBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 


Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales 
Firms Nov. 1939 Nov. 1939 
Re- from from 
porting Nov. 1938 Oct, 1939 
TOTAL TEXAS 1,099 0.6 - 0.8 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED 
BY PRODUCING AREAS: 

DISTRICT 1-N 68 9.3 + 9.2 
Amarillo - : ce 1S r 122 - 2.4 
Pampa 11 Pikes me? | 
Plainview : es — 46 + 13.9 
All Others 28 t 6.4 r133 

DISTRICT 1-S . 15 13.1 +132 
Lubbock —.._... oe 11.6 + 18.8 
All Others : 7 17.6 a ee 

DISTRICT 2. ee 86 > B = oan 
Abilene 12 “3S iD 
Vernon _ 5 9.6 =e 
Wichita Falls _ ote. e oo 7 59 
All Others 56 11.4 = oy 

DISTRICT 3. 35 seas fe a sam 
Brownwood gee FAG ae 25.8 - 156 
All Others 28 2.0 + 47 











POULTRY 


NOVEMBER CARLOAD MOVEMENT 
AND EGGS 


OF 


Shipments from Texas Stations 
Cars of Poultry 


Live Dressed Cars of Eggst 
Destination* Chickens Turkeys Chickens Turkeys 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 

TOTAL 29 9 7 39 548 638 15.0 44.0 
Intrastate ......_ -... : Se: | aero 3, cee | Soe eae 
Interstate : 29 8 7 39 548 638 13.5 32.0 

Origin Receipts at Texas Stations 

TOTAL. =... 1 165 275 
Intrastate ——... 1 2) 6S 
Interstate .. 14.5 21.0 





*The destination above is the first destination as shown by the original waybill. 
Changes in destination brought about by diversion orders are not shown. 

tPowdered eggs and canned frozen eggs are converted to a shell egg equivalent. 

Note: These data are furnished the United States Department of Agriculture 
by railroad officials through agents at all stations which originate and receive 
carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data are compiled by the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


DISTRICT 4 
Cleburne 
Commerce 
Corsicana 
Dallas 
Denison 
Ennis 
Fort Worth 
Taylor 
Temple 
Waco 
All Others 

DISTRICT 5 
Bryan : 
Clarksville 
Henderson 
Longview 
Marshall 
Tyler 
All Others 

DISTRICT 6 
El Paso 
All Others 

DISTRICT 7 
Brady 
San Angelo 
All Others 

DISTRICT 8 
Austin 
Corpus 
Cuero 
Lockhart 
San Antonio 
San Marcos 
All Others 

DISTRICT 9 
Beaumont 
Galveston 
Houston 
Port Arthur... 

Victoria yer a 
All Others 

DISTRICT 10 
Brownsville 
Harlingen 
j One encanta 
Am cee 


Christi 





Norte: 


Business Research, codperating with the United States Departme: 


TEXAS CHARTERS 


Domestic Corporations: 
Capitalization? 
Number 


Classification of new corporations: 


Banking-Finance 
Manufacturing 

Merchandising 

Pabuo: Service: —.______. 
Real Estate-Building ~~~ 
Transportation eee 
All Others ——- 


Number capitalized at less than 
eee eens 
Number capitalized at $100,000 
Te ale SESE aenstc te ee ae 
Foreign Corporations (Number) _. 





*Revised. 
tIn thousands. 


Number 


Firms 
Re- 
porting 
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Nore: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State, 
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Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to 
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Change 
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Nov. 1939 
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BY | 
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Novembe 13 Year, 1939 
Number Number 
of Percentage Change of Percentage 
Firms from from Firms Change 
Re- Nov. Oct Re- from 
porting 1938 1939 porting Year 1938 
TEXAS _ 1,099 0.6 0.8 1,030 = a 
STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS CARRIED: 

APPAREL 12] 2.8 12.4 114 0.7 
Family Clothing Stores : 29 8.8 5.4 24 0.5 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Stores eee 13 1.6 10.1 12 3.0 
0 SR a ae ke ee 19 3.8 18.6 18 0.9 
Women’s Specialty Shops 30 1.7 14.9 30 0.8 

AUTOMOTIVE 119 + 40 9.6 115 14.1 
Filling Stations 36 11.6 1.7 35 6.1 
Motor Vehicle Dealers 83 1.7 10.2 80 [5.3 

COUNTRY GENERAL AND FARMERS’ SUPPLIES 99 3.8 3.6 0 1.0 

DEPARTMENT STORES 57 1.6 1.3 55 1.3 

DRUG STORES seaaes aa 129 0.4 1.2 114 0.5 

DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE 16 5.1 3.4 15 10.4 

FLORISTS we . — CSSeE TEs 32 1.8 16.8 3] 1] 

FOOD : : : 153 3.1 0.1 144. 1.7 
Grocery Stores 10 3.5 0.4 38 0.9 
Grocery and Meat Stores___ 113 3.1 0.2 106 ad 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD 19 7.9 6.2 16 LJ 
Furniture Stores 14 8.6 7.5 1] 1.5 
Household Appliance Stores 5 = ee 11.1 5 0.2 

JEWELRY : 38 9.2 21.7 33 by 

LUMBER, BUILDING, AND HARDWARE 243 3.6 7.1 236 5.8 
Farm Implement Dealers ll 35.6 9.3 1] 10.0 
Hardware Stores 74 34 9.7 72 1.0 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers 158 y bs 6.0 153 6.2 

RESTAURANTS 21 > IS 1.8 18 0.4 

ALL OTHER STORES ; 22 0.9 5.8 19 3.5 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO POPU- 
LATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of — 
Over 100,000 Population 241] 0.3 0.1 224 + 3.6 
50,000-100,000 Population__ Seer Se es ~ = 108 - 40 6.0 102 r 4.0 
2,500-50,000 Population : a : 155 2 0.5 125 + 4.9 
Less than 2,500 Population____ = RO aE ee 4.0 1.4 279 1.9 








Nore: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 


PETROLEUM 






Daily Average Production 


(In Barrels) 


DANHANOLE 













*Includes Conro 





See accompanying map showing 


oe. 
Note: From American Petroleum Institute. 
the oil producing districts of Texas. 
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Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1939 1938 1939 
Coastal Texas* 221,510 220,850 223,150 NORTH: TEXA 
East Central Texas 89,390 94,230 85,000 
East Texas 116,870 100,290 143,850 
North Texas 86,290 75,730 82,950 Waser Canenes 
Panhandle 76.010 65,610 60,100 
Southwest Texas 205,670 238,660 207,900 
West Central Texas 29,820 30,830 29,450 WEST- TEXAS 
West Texas 230,660 216,590 231,100 
STATE 1,356,220 1,342,790 1,369,650 
UNITED STATES 3,599,570 3,322,430 3,605,000 
Imports 147,367 154,743 177,500 








Business Research, coéperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 
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Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 
Comptroller were: October, 1939, 112,237,000 gallons; October, 
1938, 105,387,000 gallons; September, 1939, 111,678,000 gallons. 


TEXas 
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NOVEMBER CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 





Note: 





Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Number ef Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Stores to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
Reporting 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
All Stores... : es oe MT ena BS fT 67.1 66.2 41.7 40.7 1.0 1.1 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Amarillo ae sc ciate 3 60.8 59.5 47.0 13.3 1.8 1.8 
peer LA PEO ; 6 600 588 481 477 10 09 
Beaumont : : SPE Rae Ree ene ohn er eee 3 71.5 68.2 13.3 14.3 12 1.2 
Le i eee evn rav eee nen 1] las 72.2 43.4 42.1 0.7 1.] 
Fort Worth : siaisienipinanaid egesacens ease 6 65.6 64.3 ola Sie Re 1.2 
Houston... . een Meee TE 8 65.3 64.2 42.5 13.4 1.4 13 
San Antonio " ss 7 65.5 61.9 16.6 41.1 0.9 0.8 
Waco S 4 66.0 64.3 31.6 30.8 1.3 1.2 
All Others a - 22 60.6 60.8 37.8 37.4 1.4 1.4 
Stores Grouped heneling to Type el Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) - 21 66.9 66.0 43.0 41.9 0.9 11 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500, 000) = TH 61.5 59.9 35.6 36.6 1.8 1.6 
Dry Goods Apparel Stores = a 5 63.0 60.8 40.8 39.1 1.8 1.6 
Women’s Specialty Shops 15 68.4 67.8 39.6 38.3 0.6 0.9 
Men’s Clothing Stores ss ooo ios ae 68.8 67.8 40.5 39.7 1.5 LZ 
Stores Grouped According to V dune of Net Sihes During 1938: 
Over $2,500,000. Ee a 10 69.9 66.8 41.7 4.2.2 0.7 1.0 
$2,500,000 down to $1,000.000 11 63.0 62.9 38.8 39.4 1.0 1.1 
$1,000,000 down to $500,000 ae 10 60.1 59.9 42.0 41.5 1.3 1.3 
$500,000 down to $100,000 ioe heer ets» ae 59.1 61.2 39.5 41.5 1.6 1.4 
Less than $100,000 a — 0 @S 6 3S Se 2 83 


divided by net sales. 
ment divided by credit sales. 


The data ara reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 


(2) 


Collections 


during the month 


BUILDING PERMITS 


divided by the total accounts unpaid on the first of the month. 


The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: 


(1) Credit sales 


(3) Salaries of the credit depart. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. 
1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 1939 
Abilene $ 28,892 $ 69,615 $ 40,483 Abilene $ 17,199 $ 16,82 $ 18,526 
Amarillo 180,915 368,205 172,584 Amarillo 30,229 27,753 34,660 
Austin 344,704 515,073 504,208 Austin 71,655 64,136 70,667 
Beaumont 323,320 70,139 183,848 Beaumont 25,141 23,488 25,922 
Big Spring 22,898 18,382 16,150 Big Spring 5,853 5,668 6,198 
Brownsville 18,077 5,068 473,7697 Brownsville 5,493 5,664 13,225 
Corpus Christi 1,356,177 491,461 1,368,445 Brownwood 6,201 5,996 5,601 
Corsicana 19,393 17,282 15,971 Corpus Christi 25,076 22.144 27,515 
Dallas 691,228 1,161,500 1,559,054 Corsicana 6,499 6,375 6,329 
Del Rio 16,820 1,690 10,635 Dallas 368,275 373,341 400,618 
El Paso 137,922 88,156 120,522 Del Rio 5,112 3,062 4,756 
Fort Worth 103,491 282,934 1,910,643 El Paso __ 13,353 16,966 50,185 
Galveston 74,143 266,247 122,675 Fort Worth 151,235 155,216 163,737 
Gladewater 0 2,100 0 Galveston 28,820 30,184 33,292 
Harlingen 27,685 14,991 23,200 Gladewater 2,511 2,665 2,816 
Houston 1,387,550 1,679,965 1,974,015 Graham 2.084 2.025 2.760 
Jacksonville 20,388 3,670 18,875 Harlingen 5,882 824 6,371 
Kilgore 143,500° 184,150 70,750 Houston 246,307 227,37 257,508 
Laredo 2,000 7,825 1,700 Jacksonville 3,013 3,328 3,420 
Longview 17,681 11.675 7,100 Longview 8,700 8,491 9,959 
Lubbock 160,718 302,955 263,640 Lubbock 17.865 16.805 20.683 
McAllen 50,000 9,765 50,200 McAllen 4,025 3,808 4,916 
Marshall 11,449 32,257 20,702 Marshall 5,646 5,992 Taoe 
New Braunfels 5,670 12,780 10,975 Palestine 4,761 4,566 9,207 
Palestine 19,55] 20,158 10,993 Pampa 6,206 5,405 7,092 
Pampa 18,350 20,800 25,150 Paris 6,078 6,249 6,369 
Plainview 5,975 1,250 775 Plainview 3,967 1,241 4,252 
Port Arthur 121.362 68,725 93,069 Port Arthur 13,557 12,531 13,926 
San Angelo 32,198 37,767 20,994 San Angelo 11,304 10,891 12,749 
San Antonio 555,905 188,147 507,225* San Antonio 121,746 115,545 127,703 
Sherman 14,471 22,368 34,375 San Benito 2,369 2,533 2,429 
Sweetwater 12,330 3,900 7,7 Sherman 6.404 6.874 7979 
Tyler 175,723 250,728 715,988 Sweetwater 4,267 4,905 5,955 
Waco 60,170 99,357 71,010 Tyler 16,282 17,152 18,539 
Wichita Falls 112,500 34,611 113,780 Waco 33,336 33,545 33.081 
TOTAL $6,654,156 $6,418,696 $10,541,263 Wichita Falls 19,526 26,621 23,968 
3 TOTAL $1,335,977 $1,313,792 $1,446,070 





*Does not include public works. 

tIncludes federal housing project. 

Nore: Compiled from reports from Texas 
of Business Research. 





Nore: Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


chambers of commerce to the Bureau 
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BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 





November, 1939 November, 1938 October, 1939 
Dallas United Dallas United Dallas United 
District States District States District States 
Desirts to individual accounts ; 2 = = ae $ 849 $31,823 $ 749 $29,061 $ 1.064* $41.964* 
Condition of reporting member banks on— Nov. 29, 1939 Nov. 30, 1938 Nov. 1, 1939 
ASSETs: 
Loans and investments—total.._»»== —-— $ 544 $23,159 § 528 $21,325 $ 538 $22,728 
Loans—total ieee tice ies Niar cae essences ices 277 8,656 242 8,317 273 8,521 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans____»_____ 185 4,381 159 3,866 82 4,310 
Open Market paper ae 2 ee 2 312 1 338 2 317 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities ee heres 2 660 2 712 2 603 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities Sea 14 499 14 572 14 512 
Real estate loans : ee a eases 22 1,189 21 1,169 22 1,184 
Loans to banks ’ 7 asia 36 117 36 
Other loans : - ee aes ” 52 1,579 15 1,543 51 1,559 
Treasury Bills : : SRS : 24 711 j j 22 667 
Treasury Notes - eran we 54 2.160 ' 53 2.159 
U. S. Bonds - 78 5,842 82 5.858 
Obligations fully guaranteed by U.S.Gov't 53 2,408 7 1,682 50 9.939 
Other securities oi 58 3.382 56 5290) 58 3.291 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank am 137 9,792 106 7,337 133 9.885 
Cash in vault ; ; ; e 11 504 10 143 10 158 
Balances with domestic banks et 273 3,072 218 2.460 277 3.111 
Other assets—net he Lee za 30 1,294 27 1,306 30 1,258 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits—adjusted___ ian fee acre. 168 119 16,013 164 18,556 
Time deposits sa 7 = SS 137 133 124 137 249 
U.S. Government deposits Pes ak Dee a? ae 30 3 534 30 537 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks Ser ee ee . i AS 4 269 7,894 216 6.212 267 7,954 
Foreign banks ie Us SUIS Es ne eee 73 ; 50E : 727 
Borrowings Ee ee ee ee a l l 
Other liabilities ST PA ee ne a ee oo ae 4 749 7 795 4 689 
CapiraL ACCOUNT Le ee ee ee 37 3,707 83 3,68 86 3,728 
*} e Weeks 


e: Fr 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN TEXAS COMMODITY PRICES 








Power Consumed Nov. Nov Oct. 
: aie 1939 1938 1939 
(In Thousands of K.W.H.) WHoLesaLe Prices: 
Percentage Changes From U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Nov. 1939 Nov. 1939 Statistics (1936 = 100) 79.2 rf es 79.4 
Nov Nov Oct. to t Th alia ( | re - olc 
: Spa 1939 co been er. 1080 The Annalist (1926 = 100) 81.6 79.9 81.5 
11,459 41.511 ~ Si - $1] FARM PRICEs: 
06 75,77 = a 3.5 U. S. Bureau of Labor 
lenta ) 21,243 27,020 faa == if Statistics (1926 = 100) 67.3 67.8 67.1 
| Soir 0) 666 21.105 9 - 9 ~— 94 
All Other <0,006 <1,105 21,064 2.1 1.9 RETAIL Prices: 

ey aed esa sie pian ake > ae nd en 

POTAL 159,859 169,943 = 165,369 3.4 3.3 Department Stores (Fairchild’s 
TE: Prepared from reports from 11 tr power companies to the Bureau Publications, Jan. 1931 = 100) 91.9 88.9 91.2 

NOVEMBER SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS§ 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 

1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worthf____-__ 5.214 6,641 1,632 1,901 511 336 339 868 7,696 9,746 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth —___ 832 1,086 190 171 12 25 99 248 §=1,133 ~=—-1,530 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS.__.__-_.-——st—«~MGC (Gs S7,727 «= 1,822 92,072 523 361 436& 1,116 8829 11,276 


TEXAS CAR-LOT$ SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK JANUARY 1-DECEMBER 1 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth] eek 51.763 52,762 14,249 12,559 7,885 6,134 9.898 11,468 83,795 82,923 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 7,814 8,221 1,537 1,447 41] 524 1,648 1,723 11,410 11,915 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS... 59,577 60,983 15,786 14,006 8,296 6,658 11,546 13,191 95,205 94,838 


ar Basis: Cattle, 80 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 
the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 





t Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that 
Note: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing 


every live stock shipping peint in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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